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transmitted to the persons addressed, Mr Sparks printed 
them from the manuscript books. Has some one " tam- 
pered with the truth of history " to bring them into the 
shape which they bear on the printed page ? If so, who 
was it ? 

But we have detained our readers long enough with 
comments of detail, which were not, however, to be 
avoided, if we undertook to treat this important work. 
With great respect for Lord Mahon's character and labors, 
but with greater respect for the truth of history and for 
the principles of a generous criticism, we have felt bound 
to present some of his errors to his notice. Some of 
them are material. Others are of small account ; but they 
throw light on that credulity and haste which have be- 
trayed him into those of the graver sort. So far as we 
have exposed any, to his oWn conviction, we rely upon 
his upright nature to correct them for those future edi- 
tions in which we believe his history is destined to live 
and " gather all its fame." 



Art. V. — Konig Mlfredund seine Stelle in der Geschiehte 
England's. Von Dr. Reinhold Pauli. Berlin, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 330. [King JElfredand his Position in English His- 
tory. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli.] 

This new biography of iElfred has been thrown up by 
that tidal wave of historic criticism which began With the 
great Niebuhr. After rolling over the track of the two 
most civilized nations of the Old "World, it is now follow- 
ing the predatory Danes up the Humber and the Thames. 
It carries with it a power of fertilization as wonderful as 
that of the Nile. Under its influence, old legends spring 
up into new life, and, like the seeds that have been preserved 
for centuries in Egyptian tombs, they yield to the power 
of critical analysis and combination, and put forth their 
hidden germs of truth. 

The traditions and customs of Anglo-Saxon life have 
not received the notice which their importance merits. 
The writers who have lately ventured to penetrate beyond 
the tenth century of the Christian era have found an 
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almost virgin soil to deal with. They have been pre- 
ceded only by a few inaccurate explorers. The classical 
Milton shrank from the contact with barbarism, and dis- 
missed the Heptarchy with the intimation that it would 
be as well worth his while to chronicle "the wars of 
kites and crows." Hume, who wrote only for fame, and 
had gained it to his satisfaction in his history of the Stu- 
arts, does but glance superficially at this earlier period, 
and that for the sake of giving his work an appearance of 
completeness. 

Within the last half century, however, a great change 
has taken place in public sentiment, and the important 
influence which the Anglo-Saxon race has exercised upon 
the destinies of England and of all mankind is now 
better appreciated. Their history shows them to have 
been enlightened and free ; and it exhibits, in full vigor 
among them, almost all those institutions which have 
made England what she is. The early Britons had in- 
herited the forms of Roman civilization ; but, true to their 
Celtic nature, they proved themselves unable to retain 
them, and sank under Saxon dominion into moral and 
political insignificance. Under the Northmen, whether 
from Denmark or from their colony in France, the Saxons 
never lost their characteristics. What they had developed 
they retained, and they gave to their conquerors more 
than they received from them. They became, it is true, a 
subject race ; the power passed into the hands of stran- 
gers, and the language of the court was one foreign to 
them ; but the national life was not affected by these 
superficial changes. The popular element remained as 
before, Anglo-Saxon, and began gradually to absorb all 
other elements into itself. It rose for a moment to the 
surface of the brave old times of the Commonwealth, and 
the result was a period of unprecedented national grand- 
eur. It has, in these latter days, again become predomi- 
nant, and made the government of England energetic, 
powerful, and respected. The. history of this race has, 
therefore, at this period, peculiar claims upon the atten- 
tion of English scholars, and it is natural that it should 
now, for the first time, be written with success. The in- 
fluence of liberal principles has prepared historians to 
understand and acknowledge the important part which 
18* 
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the Saxons have played in the development of constitu- 
tional government. 

Even this part of history, however, has fallen under the 
pens of the more patient and laborious branch of the 
great Teutonic family. It may be mentioned as an indi- 
cation of what we have still to expect, that Niebuhr him- 
self once thought it a worthy subject for his philosophical 
analysis, and that Professor Ranke had actually under- 
taken the labor when his attention was diverted in another 
direction. The duty was next assumed by Dr. Lappen- 
berg, keeper of the Archives of the city of Hamburg, 
whose learned and well-written "History of England 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings," was published in 1833, 
and translated by B. Thorpe, Esq., a distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, in 1845. It was this author's intention to 
continue his work, but the failure of his eyesight com- 
pelled him to relinquish his project. The mantle has now 
fallen upon Dr. Reinhold Pauli, who, with a deep enthu- 
siasm for his subject, purposes to write for the Germans, 
and in a German spirit, a thorough history of England. 
The first fruit of his labors is now before us ; and we are 
convinced that the depth of its research, the fidelity of 
its spirit, and the accuracy of its critical analysis will se- 
cure to him the field he has chosen and a circle of atten- 
tive listeners. 

Dr. Pauli is a young man, at present attached to the 
Prussian embassy at London. He was a favorite pupil 
of Ranke at Bonn, and may have acted upon his sugges- 
tion in the choice of his field of labor. He tells us in the 
preface, that the plan of this book was formed at Oxford, 
in 1848, during those terrible November days, When Prus- 
sia was passing through the first convulsions of her reac- 
tion ; that he succeeded in dispelling his anxiety to some 
extent, by daily visits to the Bodleian Library, and by re- 
searches among its valuable manuscripts; and that the 
changeful history of iElfred, the West-Saxon, soon drew 
his attention from his own cares, and aWoke his earnest 
admiration. His enthusiasm for his hero has evidently 
made the task a Lieblings-arbeit, and partly for this rea- 
son, it is a successful one. Often as the field has been 
gleaned before, he has drawn from his sources new truth 
enough to give his book a claim to the attention of Ame- 
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rican readers. It is the best life of JElfred that has yet 
been written. It rests on a basis of careful research, and 
proposes to give definiteness to the mythical events which ' 
overshadow the reign of the greatest of Saxon mon- 
archs. 

King ^Elfred has held a position in the affections of 
the English race hardly equalled by any legendary hero 
of any nation. Long after the Saxons had fallen under 
the Norman yoke, they looked back with regret to the 
times of iElfred, in whose partly fabulous character they 
found the type of true Saxon greatness. His storied 
traits and labors are almost superhuman. Laws and 
customs which are as old as Saxon memory, and which 
exist now in the Old World and the New, have been 
wrongly attributed to the genius of the great king. Mi- 
raculous stories have been told of him, in that mingled 
spirit of Paganism and Christianity which pervaded the 
twilight of the Middle Age. In a little more than a cen- 
tury after his death, he was celebrated in songs with the 
mythical glory of a Hercules as the shepherd and darling 
of his people. 

Engelene herd 

Engelene darling, 

In Enkelonde he was king, 

He was king and cleric, 

Full well he louede Godes were : 

He was wis on his word 

And war on his werke : 

He was the wiseste mon 

Thad was in Engelonde on. 

Even the two authentic sources of his biography are 
not destitute of uncertainty. The contemporaneous life 
of Asser has been mutilated and disguised, while the 
dry, bare facts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are some- 
times interwoven with statements that are evidently un- 
historic. Nowhere has the poetic fancy found an object 
on which it loved better to linger. Even the plain facts 
of iElfred's career are made to border on the heroic and 
wonderful. 

Underneath the covering of fable, however, there lies a 
character complete on every side, and tested by the most 
remarkable vicissitudes. It required only a larger sphere, 
and an Eginhard for a biographer, to give his name a 
brilliancy greater than that of Charlemagne or Peter the 
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Great. He was unsurpassed in war, but he never abused 
victory, and treated the conquered with a leniency which 
seemed to invite new hostilities. He was not depressed 
by calamity, nor exalted by success. Deeply religious by 
nature, he was the patron and defender of the Church in 
an age when the kings of his race were ready to avail 
themselves of any excuse to plunder churches and monas- 
teries. In spite of every opposing influence, and the delu- 
sion of literary taste, he became the most learned Saxon 
in his kingdom and the most voluminous author. Charle- 
magne resembled him in the zeal with which he sought to 
cultivate his mind ; but the Frank monarch never num- 
bered writing among his accomplishments. The hand 
that wielded the sword so well never mastered the pen, 
save for the most necessary purposes of life. The Saxon 
hero saved his country by the power of arms ; and he was 
the father of Saxon prose. He established a system of 
education which saved the next generation from the 
ignorance of their fathers. In an age of confusion, he 
arranged a code of laws, and founded a tribunal of 
justice which shielded the poor from a mercenary no- 
bility, and made the highways so secure that bracelets 
might be hung at the crossroads, and found there again 
after a month's time. He made the first effort at a de- 
fence of England by sea, at a time when her insular situ- 
ation was a curse instead of a protection. His manliness 
adorned private life by its virtues, and the Christian reli- 
gion by an exemplary walk. 

Such was iElfred, if there is truth in history. None 
but a man of inexhaustible resources could have met the 
destiny to which he was summoned. His grandfather, 
Ecgberht, who had learned centralization by a residence 
of thirteen years at the Court of Charlemagne, had suc- 
cessively subjected to the kingdom of Wessex the states 
of the falsely-named Heptarchy. It is here that English 
history properly commences. There was not yet a com- 
pact nationality, for each state retained its laws and lan- 
guage, and even its form of government. The predomi- 
nant element in the population gave it the name of 
Angleland, from a race whose descendants inhabit that 
part of the duchy of Schleswig which lies between Flens- 
burg and the Schley. How inveterate is the hostility of 
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races ! Within the last four years, this territory has been 
devastated by the same struggle between Saxon and 
Scandinavian which convulsed the reign of Alfred a 
thousand years ago. 

It was on those plains of Jutland, arid on the bleak 
coast of Norway, vexed by the fierce Winds of the north- 
ern Atlantic and lashed by its angry waves, that the race 
of fierce^ hardy mariners sprang up who were destined to 
overrun the Eastern coast of Europe, to colonize Iceland, 
and to anticipate Columbus in the discovery of the New 
World. " Sohanner" they delighted to style themselves, 
— " Seacocks, who scortt to sleep by the corner of the 
hearth, or under sooty beams." They were fierce, blood- 
thirsty barbarians, distinguished for nothing but that 
hardy brute energy to which they were disciplined by a 
rigorous climate, a barren soil, and a perilous life upon 
the ocean. In vain we seek to detect among them the 
traces of any civilization, or culture of any sort. Driven 
by a restless spirit, it was their custom to sally forth in 
all directions on predatory expeditions, regardless of the 
very fundamental principle of society. In these voyages, 
they had coasted along the English Channel, and even 
penetrated the Mediterranean, and learned but too well 
the rich harvests of plunder to be reaped in the lands that 
lay to the Sooth. Scarcely had the Saxon states become 
united, and the national name been adopted at a Witena 
Gemot at Winchester, when the Scandinavian boats ap- 
peared on the coast of England, and carried there the 
Same terror and calamity they were carrying into Hol- 
land, France, and Spain. The Saxon empire was at that 
time blooming in prosperity and rapidly advancing in 
civilization. There was every thing to allure invasion, 
with no organized force to repel it. We read with sur- 
prise of the magnificent presents the father of iElfred 
was able, a few years later, after his resources had been 
diminished by invasion, to lay at the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff. This barbarian king from a distant island passed 
the winter of 855 - 6 at Rome, With a large number of 
his retainers ; and the value and taste of his gifts found 
honorable mention in the annals of the Popes. A golden 
crown four pounds in weight, two cups of the purest 
gold, a sword richly adorned with gold, two golden im- 
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ages, Saxon vessels of gilt and silver, and richly ornament- 
ed vestments for the service of the Church, attest the 
height of civilization and refinement the Saxons had at- 
tained. The profusion with which he lavished wealth 
upon the bishops, the clergy, and all classes of Romans, 
as well as the provision for a yearly illumination on 
Easter Eve, attest the resources of this pious king, who 
" booked the tenth part of the land throughout his realm 
for God's glory and his own salvation." For the want of 
authentic history, this statement gives scope for infer- 
ences in regard to the arts and civilization of the Saxons. 
Their silver-workers are said to have been famous through- 
out Europe. All over the island rich monasteries were 
scattered, which had been fattening for years on piety, 
penitence, and remorse. Wealthy in land and serfs, they 
had also accumulated in their vaults jewels, crosses of 
gold, garments, and treasure of every kind. The city of 
York, the capital of northern, as London was of south- 
ern, England, was renowned all over Christendom for its 
wealth and learning. There was that famous library, 
founded by archbishop Ecgberht, whither Alcuin proposes 
to Charlemagne to send his copyists to " transplant its 
fruits to the paradise at Tours." Perhaps its treasures 
were England's greatest misfortune ; for York was among 
the first cities that fell into the hands of the Danes, and 
the riches found there may have allured other adven- 
turers. 

Centuries of peace had now almost healed the wounds 
of conquest. The races had not amalgamated, but a 
common religious faith was fast uniting them. The wor- 
ship of Woden had given way to the faith in Christ. 
Mercia had been ruled by some of the most pious kings 
in history, according to the fashion of piety in those days. 
A remarkable proportion of the brightest lights of the 
church of the Middle Age were natives of Great Britain. 

Under these circumstances, no greater calamity could 
befall the nation than its conquest by the pagan Vikings 
of Scandinavia. A weak constitution is prostrated by 
the poison which a healthy man throws off without dan- 
ger. The Christianity of Britain had survived one draught 
of paganism. Could it survive another? Could it de- 
fend itself? Peace and a southern climate had ener- 
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vated the Saxon conquerors. The wild hordes that swept 
across the North Sea under the sons of Woden, kings 
without soil, were as fierce and lawless as vultures. 
Christianity and its results are on the one side, Woden- 
worship and its results on the other. Which is to be the 
victor ? 

From the fiords of Denmark, the wild coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland are easily accessible ; and there it is proba- 
ble the Vikings first established themselves at convenient 
points, and made their descent in perfect ease and secu- 
rity upon the English villages. At first, they came solely 
for the purpose of plunder. They landed wherever they 
chose; and though they were sometimes resisted with 
bravery, and properly punished for their temerity, it soon 
became too evident that, before such warriors, the peace- 
ful inhabitants were as defenceless as they were wealthy. 
Probably with this discovery, their expeditions ripened 
into a more systematic and determined purpose, and be- 
gan to look toward permanent conquest and settlement. 
The heroic legends, always dealing with passions of some 
sort, have linked this purpose with the motive of revenge. 
The great Jarl, Regner Lodbrog, they relate, was one day 
wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, and, with his 
armed followers, fell into the hands of the Saxon king 
Ella. The old man, hero of many battles, was con- 
demned to die. Disdaining to save his life by declaring 
his name, he was cast into a pen of snakes, where, in the 
agonies of death, he raised his exulting song, " Grynte 
vilde Grisene kjendte de Gattens skjebne ; " " How the 
young pigs would grunt if they knew the old boar's fate." 
Then, too late, king Ella knew to his terror who it was 
that he had slain, and that Ingvar and Ubba would come 
over to avenge the death of their parent.* And terrible 
in truth, was the vengeance which those two Vikings ex- 
ercised upon the Saxons. 

It was at the Wash, on the eastern coast of England, 
that the Danes gained their first permanent footing, five 
years before iElfred became king. After a winter's rest, 
they marched northward to the Humber. Their courage 

* Worsaae's Account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, &c. Lon- 
don, 1852, p. 33. 
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and ferocity were such as were never before witnessed. 
The ruins of churches and dwellings marked their course. 
York was taken and garrisoned as the permanent centre 
of operations. One great battle was fought, in which all 
power of resistance in the north was annihilated. That 
victory made the Danes masters from the Tweed to the 
Mersey. North of the Thames there remained but the 
kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia, and they by them- 
selves were powerless. To the southward lay the king- 
doms of Kent and Wessex, firmly united under one 
ruler. If that state had resources sufficient for the emer- 
gency, they lay in the energy of an individual. Onward 
the tide rolled to the very borders of Wessex. Arms 
could not resist nor treaties bind the perfidious barbari- 
ans. East Anglia sank into paganism again, and Mercia 
was trampled under the feet of those terrible brothers, 
Ingvar and Ubba. Four years have now passed since the 
landing at the Wash, and all the North of England has 
been overrun. The largest, most powerful, and richest 
state remains to be subjected. 

In the winter of 870, two more of the " Old Boar's " 
family, the Vikings Bagscecg and Healfdene, and in their 
company, the Jarls Osbearn, Frene, Harald, and the two 
Sidrocs, sailed up the Thames, to carve for themselves 
kingdoms and counties out of Wessex with the sword. 
Without resistance, they penetrated to the very heart of 
the beautiful districts of southern England, and entered 
the city of Reading, a place accessible by water, easily 
defended, and, from its central position, adapted to their 
purpose. It was to serve them in Wessex, as York had 
served them in Northumberland. The West Saxons, sur- 
prised but not disheartened, met them at last at Ashdowne. 
In this first memorable battle, one division was com- 
manded by the youthful ./Elfred, the other by the king 
his brother. At early break of day, while the king was 
reading prayers in his tent, the younger and more self-re- 
liant hero, watchful for his hour, was grappling with the 
Danes in their intrenchments. The fight went on with 
terrible clamor. The safety of home and religion inspired 
the Saxons to unusual courage, and they gained the vic- 
tory. Bagscecg fell under the hands of king iEthelred, 
and the two Sidrocs, Osbearn, Frene, and Harald won the 
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darker side of the alternative, — in place of realms and 
counties, violent death. Never had the Norsemen suffered 
such a defeat. All the way to Reading their bodies 
strowed the wayside, as they fell in flight. The glory of 
the victory belongs to the youth whose genius selected 
the fortunate moment, and whose courage inspired the 
ranks. He was hailed, at the age of twenty-one, as the 
savior of his country. 

But Wessex was still in danger, and his labors for her 
sake had but begun. From such enemies as the Danes, 
the only safety is annihilation or expulsion. Reading 
was still in their possession. New forces were coming 
from the inexhaustible North. The Danes were soon su- 
perior in strength ; the Saxons were defeated ; the king 
died of his wounds ; and, in a moment of utter despair, 
when North England was in the hands of the pirates, 
and in the heart of Wessex itself the cancer was fester- 
ing, the reign of " England's darling " commenced. He 
received a crown without power, a nation without re- 
sources. To his care were intrusted a declining civiliza- 
tion and a defenceless religion. 

The charming traditions of ^Elfred's early life have 
been reviewed at length by Dr. Pauli. Many of them, 
from internal or external evidence, he is constrained to 
pronounce unhistoric. They have been too lately pre- 
sented in this Review to require to be told again, nor are 
they tales which we wish to examine critically, but are 
ready to receive them, whether true or false, as character- 
istic of the man. A true Saxon mother formed his 
mind ; the queen city of the world awoke his tastes in 
early boyhood ; the reigns of his three brothers covered 
the period of his youth, and the active part he was per- 
mitted to take in affairs as soon as he had arrived at ma- 
ture years taught him how to govern. Dr. Pauli has 
gleaned over this period, and shown how little light it 
sheds on the character and pursuits of the young prince. 
He was fond of the hunt, and excelled in it, as in all those 
exercises which strengthen the muscles and knit the frame 
for endurance. Equally fond of learning, where could 
he find the needful assistance? The presence of the 
Northmen had quenched into utter darkness the light of 
Saxon learning. Not a single great teacher graced that 

VOL. LXXV. NO. 156. 19 
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church which had once possessed a Bede, an Alcuin, and 
an Adhelm. Scarcely a single layman could read or 
•write. These were the difficulties under which iElfred 
commenced those studies which raised him to the highest 
rank in literature. He somehow learned to read and 
write, and in his early days, began a book of miscellanies, 
in which, from time to time, he wrote down prayers, 
psalms, and the service of the hours, and of which his 
friend Asser said, many years later, that he could find no 
spot in which to write a sentence. He carried it con- 
stantly in his bosom, for reference and study. 

At the age of nineteen, he was married to a lady of 
the royal house of Mercia. The occasion was celebrated 
with great magnificence and with feasting that extended 
over many days. The great crowd of guests were en- 
tertained with the traditional hospitality and profusion of 
the Saxons. But a sad event interrupted the festivities, 
and gave them a memorable place in history. In the 
midst of the revelry, the young bridegroom was seized 
with a most unaccountable sickness, which the gayety 
around him rendered, by contrast, more distressing. Sus- 
picions were whispered from one to another, that he had 
been bewitched, or that the devil himself, envious of his 
virtues, had stricken him down, or that poison had been 
put in his goblet. Whatever may have been the cause, 
from its effects he never recovered. It proved a more 
merciless enemy even than the Vikings. Perhaps it 
contributed to form within him his sublime patience and 
fortitude. 

" There were moments," says Pauli, " in which this sickness 
seemed to unfit him for all divine and human affairs. But rest 
for a day or a night, or even for an hour, always reinspired his 
courage ; he learned under these bodily sufferings, which we may 
presume were of an epileptic nature, how to overcome in his 
struggles with the wildest of enemies, the heaviest sorrows that 
ever weighed upon a ruler, and under all the obstacles of bodily 
weakness and outward opposition, to raise his people to a higher 
civilization. Scarcely had he entered into public life, scarcely 
had he laid the foundation for his own domestic happiness, when 
this burden fell upon him. "What various discipline was it need- 
ful for him to undergo to prepare him for the coming days of 
misfortune, and to keep his courage and hope in flame ! " 
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It was not long after this event that iElfred ascended 
the throne of Wessex ; and at about the same time the 
forces of the Danes received new accessions, and earnest 
preparations were made to overwhelm the last spark of 
resistance in southern England. The first seven years 
of his reign were given entirely to efforts of self-preser- 
vation. The Saxons were unequal to their antagonists, 
less perhaps in courage than in stratagem ; and besides, 
in the struggle carried on at their own homes, their loss was 
always infinitely greater. The Danes were dead to any 
sense of honor, and could not be bound by treaty or oath. 
Peace was several times purchased of them at the most 
enormous prices ; they repeatedly gave their most sacred 
promise to retire from the territory of Wessex, and as 
often violated it. In appearance, these seven years were 
a period of disaster and defeat ; in truth, they were years 
of discipline and preparation. One brilliant victory, at- 
tributable entirely to the genius of iElfred, relieved the 
dreary uniformity of distress ; and this was the more re- 
markable, because it was gained partly upon the sea, and 
was the first instance in which the Norsemen had been 
met with success upon their own element. But it was 
followed by no important results. In spite of the tre- 
mendous efforts of the young king, the Saxons had lost 
ground constantly before their enemies, until the year 
878, when another great army rolled upon exhausted 
Wessex, led by a brother of Ingvar and Healfdene, — 
Ubba, it may be. Then followed that period of dark- 
ness and distress, which has so often in history preceded 
the awakening of a nation's powers and the exercise of 
every energy in self-defence. It was exactly the discipline 
which was necessary to teach the Saxons, that, if they 
hoped for a permanent peace, it was to be bought, not by 
money, but by arms. 

At the sight of the new army, despair deepened on 
every side. The warfare had been going on for ten years, 
and on the side of the Saxons victory had been almost as 
ruinous as defeat. The spiritless inhabitants had no 
nerve for undertaking the struggle anew with fresh forces ; 
they preferred to give up their land rather than to defend 
it. The wealthy gathered their goods together, and cross- 
ed over to France. Bishops, priests, and monks, always 
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the first sufferers, hastened to emigrate with their relics 
and treasures. The poor only awaited the tender mercies 
of the victor. But it was a portent ominous to the Danes, 
that, just on the eve of this disastrous period, a party of 
brave Saxon nobles had won that raven banner which the 
daughters of Regner Lodbrog had woven in a morning 
hour, and by their heathen arts had given a magic power, 
that the ranks before which it moved should always win 
the victory. 

" When the Danes had poured from Gloucester southward, and 
taken Chippenham, when the brave defenders of Cynwith had 
won that northern banner of which we have no further trace, 
when the heathen had overrun all the provinces of Wessex, there 
was but one who would not surrender, who withdrew from the 
sight of friends and foes. It was JElfred, the king without crown, 
but still the shield and defence of his people. If, in the moment 
when all forsook him, he had lost that confidence in God to which 
he had disciplined himself by a long course of daily and hourly 
exercises, if he had sought and found the death of despair, if he 
had counted on the pity of the perjured heathen, or, in the luck- 
iest event, had died like the last king of the Mercians, a pious 
pilgrim at Rome, then with him would have fallen all hope of 
retaining England for the Christian faith. The British inhabit- 
ants could not have rescued Christianity. The preaching of those 
monks who, after the destruction of their cloisters, wandered alone 
about the country, or settled as hermits in the wilderness, had made 
no impression on these rough natures which, matured in cold and 
storm, held fast to the awfully sublime deities of Asgard and 
Valhalla. At the old scenes of the fallen Woden service of the 
Saxons, once more were offered bloody sacrifices to Odin and 
Thor. The Christian population, now that their leaders and 
teachers had disappeared or become powerless, retaining many 
an old remnant of their former superstitions, had gradually given 
up the blessings of conversion, and turned anew to the idol altars, 
on which their conquerors sacrificed." 

Undoubtedly nothing but the single-handed energy of 
JElfred had protracted the struggle and so long averted 
destruction ; and even at such a time as this, he did not 
lose his courage or his hope. With admirable prudence 
he selected a place of retreat in the county of Somerset, 
and there, in an impenetrable morass, awaited the coming 
of more favorable times. 

As this was the darkest period of JEIfred's life, it has 
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naturally afforded the widest field for legendary growth. 
A number of narratives have sprung up and taken their 
place in history, and these legends have not escaped the 
searching criticism of Dr. Pauli. Popular affection, and 
monkish zeal for the honor of the church are the sources 
of some ; others have been taken from the lives of other 
men, and clustered around the name of iElfred. Their 
truth or falsehood does not affect the main facts of his- 
tory, and we pass them by, merely remarking that we 
think our author has been led by his predilection for 
critical analysis to deal with some of them more harshly 
than they merit. 

" It is a frequently recurring fact in the world's history," he 
writes, "that the rescue of a whole realm and the expulsion of 
foreign conquerors has come from a remote province, from a tract 
naturally wild and inaccessible. In the narrow glens of Austria, 
Pelayo, the last scion of the Goths, the miraculous hero of Spain, 
immediately after the fall of his people, laid the first foundation 
for the rescue of the peninsula. From the eastern borders of 
Prussia sounded that first call to arms, which had for its conse- 
quence the expulsion of Napoleon's army from Germany. It is 
noble, when, after centuries, a brave people still remembers with 
gratitude the spot where its salvation from a great danger origin- 
ated, and where the cradle of its freedom was rocked. To this 
day, at the mention of the sufferings and exploits of iElfred, 
the Englishman points the stranger with pride to the lowlands of 
Somerset. 

" In that inhospitable region, JElfred and his companions were 
compelled to pass several winter months. It is not possible to 
learn circumstantially the sufferings which they there underwent. 
In the midst of the morass but scanty provisions were to be found; 
and Asser narrates that the king and his little band, composed of 
some noblemen, warriors, and vassals, were compelled from time 
to time to undertake an expedition to get from the heathen, or 
from those Christians who had submitted to the yoke of the Danes, 
food and drink, by force or persuasion, for their wives and child- 
ren whom they had left in the thickets. iElfred, whom the 
Danes and West Saxons probably believed to have disappeared 
forever, led a life so needy and perilous as little befitted a king." 

The extremity to which defeat had reduced the princes 

of Wessex, and the peril that surrounded them on every 

side, made the winter in Somersetshire as memorable as 

that at Valley Forge. It resembled it, also, in the forti- 

19* 
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tude it elicited and the success by which it was followed. 
As the spring came on, Alfred ventured to forsake his 
hiding place, and with his few attendants to take pos- 
session of and fortify a spot near the present town of 
Somerton. The place was identified in modern times by 
the discovery of a jewel, supposed to have been attached 
to the end of his sceptre. It is a stone set in gold, con- 
taining a mosaic of green and yellow, and bearing the 
words, "iElfred mec heht gewyrcan," JElfred had me 
wrought. It is no contemptible specimen of art. 

Their few months' experience of the rapacity of the 
Danish rule had prepared the people to make a new and 
more vigorous effort to throw it off; and when it was noised 
abroad that the king was living, they joyfully flocked to 
his assistance, and his little body-guard became the nu- 
cleus of a large army. With these forces, animated by 
such a spirit, he fell upon the Danes, and in one battle 
recovered his throne. The pests of Chippenham were 
smoked out of their retreat, and once more, " moved by 
his own pity," as Asser says, the gentle iElfred received 
their hostages and let them go. This time, however, 
they consented to embrace Christianity, and solemnly re- 
ceived the baptism. 

The revulsion was sudden and complete. An entire 
change had been wrought in the spirit of the Saxons by 
the sufferings of that winter. For JElfred, it was suffi- 
cient triumph to have driven the Danes out of Wessex, 
for it was but too evident that no power could ever dis- 
lodge them from the eastern coast. It was a wiser policy 
to give to the races a common Christianity, in which they 
might find sympathy and union ; and this policy he ad- 
hered to with complete success. 

A formal treaty with the Danes was entered into, and, 
at a Witena Gemot at Winchester, the boundaries of 
Wessex were established. They extended from the mouth 
of the Thames up the river to the Lea, thence up the Lea to 
its sources, thence to Bedford, thence up the Ouse to Wat- 
tling Street. ^Elfred preserved this territory during twen- 
ty-two years, and transmitted it undiminished to his suc- 
cessor. His courage had won him the respect of the Danes, 
and the storms which continued to sweep over Holland 
and France left him in comparative repose. Once, toward 
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the close of his reign, he was again attacked ; but under 
his government, peace had prepared the land for war, and 
the pirates were driven into the ocean without extraordi- 
nary exertion. 

We have seen that iElfred was born in an age when 
civilization had ripened to no mean perfection. It was 
therefore his glory to have been, not the founder, but the 
savior, of English institutions. The Saxons had, in the 
course of four centuries, not only become converted to 
Christianity, but had given to Germany her religion and her 
early mental development. The Danes were still the most 
barbarous of Pagans. The wonderful genius of JElfred en- 
abled him to defer the fall of the Saxon supremacy, until 
the conquerors had become converted, and in some sense, 
Saxonized. By his side at Winchester slumbered the two 
Danish kings, Canute and Hardicanute, in the sacred pro- 
tection of those churches which their ancestors had devas- 
tated with such ruthless violence. The respect they 
showed to the religion of Christ is the best monument to 
the memory of iElfred. The rescue of Christianity in 
England from a great danger was owing to his personal 
exertions. It is also due to him, that, whatever the mix- 
ture of blood in English veins, the language and institu- 
tions of England have received as little contribution from 
the Danes as from the Britons. The basis of both is 
Anglo-Saxon. 

During the twenty-two peaceful years of his reign, he 
gave his untiring energies to the promotion of the welfare 
of his people. From the rude .^Eldormen he snatched 
the absolute authority they had exercised within their own 
domains, and insured, under heavy penalties, the admi- 
nistration of justice. Evil or corrupt judges he visited 
with unmerciful severity. To the ignorant he said, " I 
wonder at your presumption that you, who have been 
clad by God and myself with the office and dignity of 
wise men, have entirely forsaken the labors and studies of 
the wise ; therefore, either lay down your worldly power, 
or interest yourself a little more about culture." And 
the tenacious office-holders rivalled the school-children 
rather than resign. He compiled a new code of laws, 
adding a few original ones ; and to them he prefixed the 
decalogue of Moses, excluding the injunction against im- 
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age-worship, and appending the apostolic letter in the 
15th chapter of Acts. His original additions were pre- 
faced with these modest words ; " I, iElfred, the king of the 
West Saxons, showed them all to my Witan, and they 
said that it pleased them all that they should be ob- 
served ; " — a deference that is quite unlike the arbitrary 
spirit of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts. 

And yet, the measures of iElfred vastly increased the 
royal prerogative. But it was the increase of a power 
which was the shield of the mass from the usurpations of 
the restless nobility. It was the substitution of a strong 
central government for the lawlessness of a feudal aris- 
tocracy. There was not a subject of the Saxon j331fred, 
whose rights were not guaranteed to him by law, and who 
did not find in the monarch a powerful and willing 
protector. That was a true Anglo-Saxon spirit, and one 
which deserves an apotheosis in the songs and traditions 
of his race, that spoke in the will of iElfred : — "I pray, 
in the name of God and of his saints, that none of my 
kinsmen or heirs oppress any of my dependents for whom 
I paid, and whom the Witan of the West Saxons legally 
adjudged to me, that I might hold them free or serf, 
whichever I chose; but I, for God's love and my own 
soul's need, will that they shall enjoy their freedom and 
their choice ; and I command, in the name of the living 
God, that no one disquiet them, either by demand of 
money, or in any other way, so that they may not choose 
whomsoever they please [as protectors."] * 

With the increased efficiency of the crown was natu- 
rally connected an increased importance at home and 
abroad, and a closer union with foreign powers. Not 
only did iElfred hold intercourse with Eome, but his mes- 
sengers visited Jerusalem, and penetrating to the most 
distant East, brought back gems and spices, some of 
which existed in England for several centuries. 

Whatever tended to elevate, enlighten, and refine his 
people, found encouragement in iElfred. He sent for 
learned men from abroad to instruct his clergy, of whom 
not a single priest could translate a Latin work. It was 
his wish, he tells us, " that all the free-born youth of his 

* Thorpe, Saxons in England, Vol. i. p. 504. 
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people should come under instruction, so long as they 
have no other business to follow, until they can read 
English perfectly ; and moreover, that those who are to 
be consecrated to the service of the church should be in- 
structed in Latin." In this wish is the germ of our own 
common-school system ; and during Alfred's reign it was 
thoroughly carried into effect. Everywhere the youth of 
Wessex were taught to read and write ; and so great was 
the zeal, that grayheaded men sat by the side of their 
sons, and acquired of them with difficulty the knowledge 
they had neglected in youth. 

The king himself was foremost in all these pursuits. 
He had become the most learned Saxon in his realm. By 
the invention of an ingenious machine to divide his time, 
he had carried method into life, and been able to accom- 
plish an amount of labor that is astonishing. Like 
Charlemagne, he had clerks around him constantly, to 
read to him at every leisure moment. He labored, wrote, 
and translated unweariedly, and always for the benefit of 
his people. In life, he gave a new impulse to a weakened 
and declining civilization ; and in death, he left a charac- 
ter in which gentleness, unrelaxing fortitude, religious 
faith, manly courage, and the love of learning and mili- 
tary genius united in a model of manhood. 

We are glad that the historical skepticism of Dr. Pauli 
has been so moderately zealous that it has done no fur- 
ther harm than to shatter a few anecdotes, some of which 
certainly contributed to give the life of our favorite hero 
the air of fiction. The greatness of the man stands forth 
in even clearer colors in the light of his pages. He is 
among the first to do discriminating justice to .ZElfred's 
character and times. In every respect the biography is a 
valuable contribution to English history. Our imperfect 
sketch has done no justice to the varied information which 
crowds its concise and nervous pages. But much as we 
esteem it in itself, we value it still more highly for the 
promise which it gives of future efforts in the same field ; 
and we shall look with high expectations for the fruits 
which English History is to reap from the labors of his 
matured powers. 



